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time - two months. But the King was busy elsewhere, and
characteristically, now that he had got the army over to France,
wanted to use it for another purpose. To make matters worse,
Essex set off to see the King, leaving his infantry idle at their
base and riding a hundred miles through the enemy country: a
rash venture, which if it had miscarried would have passed for
the maddest folly. Truth to tell Essex had no sense of the re-
sponsibilities of command, but played at war as the most glori-
ous of field sports. He entered Compiegne, where the King was,
preceded by six pages in orange velvet embroidered with gold,
he and his horse being covered in the same bright material, all
strewn with precious stones. Six trumpeters sounded before
him, twelve esquires followed him, and after them rode sixty
English gentlemen. During their fraternizing, Henry and his
nobles challenged the English to a leaping match, in which
Essex 'did overleap them all*. On his return he had to send for
his infantry to get him back in safety, and he closed a foolish
escapade with a purposeless bravado under the walls of Rouen
that cost him the life of his brother. One month had already
passed of the two for which the army had been sent, and nothing
had been done,

Elizabeth was furious. Henry, she thought, had made a fool
of her before the world. She stormed at the officers whom she
had relied on to control Essex: (Where he is, or what he doth,
or what he is to do, we are ignorant,' she angrily wrote. Essex
tried to appease her with a sweet, mournful letter, but risked her
wrath once more by going off to help in the siege of a minor
town^ and there trailed a pike like a common soldier. He was
ordered home, a command which struck such sorrow in him
that call the buttons of his doublet brake away as though they
had been cut with a knife'. Still his indiscretions were incom-
plete, for before leaving he knighted twenty-four of his fol-
lowers, telling them that it was neither his fault nor theirs that
they had been unable to win honour, but as they had shown
great goodwill he gave them the honour they might have
earned. It was foolish; possibly it was sinister. Foolish, because
4t cheapened honour, over which Elizabeth was notoriously as